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ROCK CITY. 


Great Valley, Cattaragus co., N. Y., 
May 7, 1845. 

I have just returned from a visit to the 
celebrated “ Rock City,” near this place, and | 
1 ae been amply cor mpensated for the trou- 

ble. A party of us, twelve in number, started 
from the Allegheny river this morning, and | 
afier walking up the valley a distance of about | 
three miles, we reached a most beautiful 
beach and maple forest. Here we employed | 


a guide, and proceeding about a mile through | 
this forest, the ground of which is thickly | 
strewn with the beautiful wild flowers of the }i 


season, and ascending a steep hill, we reached 
the * City.” This is on the brow of a hill, | 
sloping towards the N. E., and ranging nearly 
N. W.and S. E., is about half a mile in length, 
and from forty to fifty rods in width, and is 
formed of large masses of rock, which are 
separated at different distances from each oth- 
er, thus forming passages between them ; and | 
their resemblance to streets, and the rock to | 
blocks of buildings, have given the place the 


thirty to forty feet high. 
The rock -is the true conglomerate which 
underlies the coal measures of Pennsylvania, 


| . . . 

'feet in length, usually having side passages, 
name of Rock City. Some of the masses| or “ cross streets,” leading from them in va- 
are over one hundred feet square, and from | 





distance lessens, until, at length, they form | The city is about ten miles from Ellicott- 
the continuous stratum, in place, or in situ. | ville, and a visit to it is well worth a ride, or 
Tides and currents of the ancient ocean may | even a walk from your place, to any one who 
have had some agency in removing them, but | has any perception of the beautiful and wild 
they were doubtless brought to their present) in nature ; but especially to the geologist, as 
position, chiefly by the force of gravity, after | well as the botanist, since the most beautiful 
being undermined. | wild flowers and flowering shrubs are met 
The marks of diluvial action, which are so | with on every hand, in rich profusion.— Buf- 
extensively exhibited in the water-worn sur-| falo Pilot. 
faces of the rocks, from the eastern part of | ae 
the state to the base of the Rocky Mountains, | _ White Slavery in Wallachia.—One of the 
are here very distinct. All the N. and N. E. | late numbers of La Lune, a journal published 
corners, angles and surfaces, are rounded and | in Hungary, contains the following announce- 
deeply grooved ; while those on the opposite | ment from Wallachia : 
side are unattacked. | ‘To be sold, by the sons and heirs of the 
The surface of the rocks, in many places,|late Nicholas Nika, at Bucharest, two hun- 
is covered with a black, brilliant, metallic | dred families, the male members of which are, 
| substance, probably protoxide of iron; insome | for the greatest part, labourers, locksmiths, 
| portions they are coloured red with peroxide | shoemakers, goldsmiths and musicians. The 
|of iron, and in others, they are of a pure | proprietor of these families will not dispose of 
white, the natural colour of the pebbles of them in any smaller lots than those consisting 
which they are composed. The upper surfa- | of five families, but the price is at least lower 
ces are uniformly covered with vegetation, of by a ducat per head than the ordinary estab- 
different kinds, from the finest moss up to/lished rates, and advantageous facilities for 
large and full grown forest trees. Among | payment are tendered.” 
these are some beautiful flowers, and flower-| This announcement is not, as might be sup- 
ing shrubs. Several fine species of the Orchis, | posed at first sight, a pleasantry ; it is serious, 
the Ladies-slipper, (Cypripedium spectahile,) | and what is more, it is legal; for the Code 
a species of the V iburnum, the Mountain Ash, Civil, granted in 1818 by the Prince Joen Ka- 
(Sorbus Americana) in great abundance, the | radech to the principalities of Moldavia and 
Flowering Box, (Cornus Florida,) and a num- | Wallachia, and which is at this day in full 
ber of others. force and vigour, actually sanctions this sla- 
Many of the passages, or “streets,” between | very. Thus white slaves are advertised and 
|the rocks, are exceedingly fine; and they | sold, under the protection of the law, in two 
vary from many rods in width, to but a few | Christian countries situated in the very inte- 
inches. Some of these are several hundred | rior of Europe itself. Black and white sla- 
very are equally opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.— Late paper. 


Cincinnati.—Truly, says the Louisville 


rious directions, and at different angles. Some 
are perfectly straight, others have graceful 


|and irregular windings. In some of the pas-| Journal, Cincinnati is a wonderful city. In 
|sages we were wading in snow above our | forty-five years her population has increased 


and indeed of all other places on the globe | knees, and in others, we walked upon ice a/ from five hundred to seventy thousand souls. 
where coal has been found. It is No. 12, of | footinthickness. The melting of these forms | Forty-five years ago, Cincinnati was a village 


H. D. Rogers, Pennsylvania State Geologist. 


| excellent water, which, although we drank it | of log-cabins, in the centre of a vast wilder- 


The pebbles of which it is composed are pure | from our hands, is as clear as chrystal, and | ness; now it is a city of immense commercial 


quartz, and mostly white, but some of them! contained in reservoirs formed from the disin- 


are nearly transparent. They are much | 


smaller than those forming the Rock City in| 


jand manufacturing importance, with a large 
| tegration of the rock, which are often white | and enterprising population, noted for devotion 
as the snow that contributed to the formation | to all the arts that adorn society, and distin- 


Genessee, Allegheny county, and also farther | of the water within them. Pure, cold water | guish modern civilization, The records of 
south under the coal in Pen nsylvania. They | flows from the City during the wisls year, | the Old World capnot furnish an instance so 


are firmly united by a siliceous cement, and | 


will break in the middle as soon as separate | 


where cemented. 


The City is probably the result of diluvial 
action; the softer strata which underlie the 
conglomerate, having been washed away, al- 





jand descending the hills in different channels, | wonderful, and so honourable to human enter- 

| forms a series of beautiful tiny cascades, over | prise. 

the white rock in its course. Perhaps the editor of the Journal can say, 
I met with many ridiculous notions in rela-| what makes the difference on the sides of the 


| tion to the cause of these rocks being here. | Ohio river. 


} 


Many who claim to know something of geolo- | — 


lowing this last to slide back in large blocks, gy, suppose they have been brought here by | The Syracuse Star announces the death of 
which separate at the vertical “cleavings. some great flood, probably Noah’s ; some, | the chief of the Onvandago Indians, at the cas- 
The masses, as first met with, in ascending that they have grown to their present sine, | tle of the Reservation, at an advanced age, 


the hill, are many rods distant from each oth-| where they now lie; and others, that mr 
er; but as you proceed in that direction, the| were made so at the creation. — 


over one hundred years. 
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THE FRIEND. 


: ‘ , Noble Revenge.—The following notice of | how are you off in the meantime? And the 

THE CORN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. ove of the mbedbien of an English mercantile | answer was, that, having given up every far- 

A writer in Hunt’s Magazine is preparing | house, who were all originals in their way, is|thing to his creditors, he had been compelled 
and publishing a series of articles on this sub-| taken from the Manchester Times. |to stint his family of even common necessa- 
ject. We learn from the second number, that} “The elder brother of this house of mer-| ries, that he might be enabled to pay the cost 
according to the census of 1840, there were | chant-princes amply revenged himself upon a|of his certificate. ‘ My dear fellow,’ said Ww. 
produced in the United States, in the course|libeller who had made himself merry with |‘ this will not do—your family must not suffer. 
of that year, 84,823,700 bushels of wheat, | the peculiarities of the amiable fraternity. | Be kind enough to take this ten-pound note to 
377,531,899 bushels of Indian corn, and) This man published a pamphlet, in which one | your wife from me. There, there, my dear 
153,170,200 bushels of other grains. But, | of the brothers (D.) was designated as ‘ Billy | fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will be all well 
according to the agricultural report made to| Button,’ and represented as talking largely of| with you yet. Keep up your spirits, set to 
Congress by H. L. Elisworth, Commissioner | their foreign trade, having travellers who re-| work like a man, and you will raise your 
of Patents, in 1844, there was grown in the! gularly visited Chowbent, Bullock Smithy, | head amongst us yet.’ The overpowered man 
United States, in 1843, 100,310,000 bushels! and other foreign parts. Some ‘ kind friend’ | endeavoured in vain to express his thanks— 
of wheat, 496,618,000 bushels of Indian corn, | had told W. of this pamphlet, and W. had the swelling in his throat | forbade words ; he 
and 181,390,000 bushels of other grains. said that the man would live to repent of its | put his handkerchief to his face, and went out 
The population of the United States, in 1840,| publication. This saying was kindly convey-| of the door crying like a child.” . 
was 17,069,400, and the estimated popula- | ed to the libeiler, who said that he should dis- — 
tion, in 1843, was 19,183,500. From this} appoint them, for he should take care never 
comparison, it appears that the quantity of to be in their debt. But the man in business | correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, gives 
ee produced hardly keeps with the | does = always know who shall be his credi-| ihe following account of the slave case recent- 
increase of our population. This probably|tor. The author of the pamphlet became | jy decided by Justice M‘Lean, in the United 
arises from the fact, that some of the old bankrupt, and the brothers held an acceptance | gates Circuit Court for Indiana: 
wheat lands are becoming exhausted, and a/of his which had been endorsed to them by | “A gentleman, holding slaves, removed 
large per cent. of our population is embarking the drawer, who had also become bankrupt.| pom Kentucky to Illinois. He purchased 
in manufactures and the mechanic arts, rhis lhe wantonly-libelled men had thus become \land, erected a house, and, by the labour of 
cause will continue to operate, so that, if our creditors of the libeller ! They now had iti! his slaves, improved his farm. In five or six 
present protective policy remains unchanged, | their power to make him repent of his auda- | months thereafter he took his negroes to Mis- 
our production of bread stuffs will hardly keep | city.” He could not obtain his certificate souri, and sold them. They ran away from 
pace with the increase of our population. Not! without their signature, and without it he} ine purchaser and came to Indiana, where 
that there is necessarily any inability to keep could not enter into business again, He had | they resided a few years. The Missouri pur. 
up this product ; but the want of a market,| obtained the number of signatures required | .y¢. 
and the national tendency of industrial pur-| by the bankrupt laws except one. It seemed | 





Slave case in Indiana.—An Indianapolis 


'chaser came for them and attempted to take 
; . ' ; ; : | them back, but was prevented by the defend- 
suits, will prevent the growth of our surplus. | folly to hope that the firm of * brothers’ would ant, for which suit was brought. It was de- 
It is stated further, that of the 100,310,000 | supply the deficiency. What, they who had | cided that, having been rendered free by the 
bushels of wheat, now produced in the coun-| cruelly been made the laughing-stock of the | fact of their former master or owner becom. 
try, fifieen-sixteenths are consumed at home, | public, forget the wrong, and favour the | ing a resident of a free state, the Missouri 
and the remaining sixteenth is sent to foreign | wrong-doer ! He despaired ; but the claims | purchaser had no legal claim to them, and, of 
countries. Of this product of 100,300,000 | of a wife and children forced him at fast to | course, there was no liability incurred by the 
bushels of wheat, about one-seventh will be | make the application. Humbled by misery, | defendant, and verdict was rendered accord- 
required for seed, which will bring the amount | he presented himself at the counting-room of | ingly. ‘The well-established law of the case 
down to 85,973,000 bushels ; from this, if we | the wronged, W. was there alone, and his| ij, as follows: “If a slaveholder removes to 
take one-sixteenth of the whole crop, it will first words to the delinquent Worms * Shut the | and becomes a resident of a free state, taking 
reduce the quantity for home consumption to| door, sir? sternly uttered. ‘The door was | his slaves with him, they become free, and no 
79,705,000 bushels. On this estimate, which | shut, and the libeller stood trembling before | subsequent act of his can legally make them 
cannot be far from the truth, we consume | the libelled, He told his tale, and produced | slaves again.” 
79,705,000 bushels, and export, either in his certificate, which was instantly clutched | oz all 
wheat or its equivalent in flour, 6,268,000 bu- | by the injured merchant. ‘¥ ou wrote a pam- ‘ mee SO 
shels annually. If we were to divide the phlet against us once !’ exclaimed W. The! I am afraid deep sufferings and baptisms 
79,705,000 bushels by our population, 19,138,- supplicant expected to see his parchment _ must be known by all who retain their place 
500, it would give 4,48, bushels to each per- | thrown into the fire; but this was not its des-|in the Lamb’s army ; but such is the equity 
son in the conntry. | tination. W. took a pen, and writing some- | and truth of our Captain, that if patience have 
‘thing upon the document, handed it back to| her perfect work, his true followers, even 
Pe . , | the bankrupt. le, poor creature! expected| through the region of the shadow of death 
average exports of wheat and flour for the last >| PPPey a 6 > : 
fourteen years has amounted to about 5,506,.-| to see there rogue, scoundrel, libeller, inscrib- | fear no evil. May the Stay of the righteous 
00) no 110,000 bares, coning aft tere sin fur, rou characters in every generation thay diel cu ee 
signe 3 ; é s ’ 
'rule,’ said W. ‘never to refuse signing the honour of his cause, the dignifying his name, 
certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have | and to our own peace.—S. Fothergill. 
|never heard you was any thing else.’ The —_— 


: : : tears started into the poor man’seyes. ‘Ah!’ 
The writer argues that the importance of | ‘ 


oe = said W. ‘my saying was true. I said you 
the British markets, for our bread stuffs, has | Jy saying y 


i markets in such quantities, that they cannot 
; 7 | would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I) ‘ 
been greatly over-rated. For the last four- | ™ 


; : | be sold. We saw, says the Atlas, twelve hun- 
did not mean it as a threat; I only meant that | 


teen years, our average export of flour has| | dred dozen sold for about three-quarters of a 


| some day vou would y us be r om , 
been 1,029,593 barrels, while our export to| aaieds a had saci yatdiataae. are cent each. ‘The New York markets are also 
Great Britain during the same period has | eos : a j y glutted with them. 








We are told in the same article, that our 


$6,233,500 on an annual average; though 
during the same period we have imported in 
wheat and flour about 463,400 bushels annu- 
ally upon the average. 

Wild pigeons are brought to the Albany 


: epent of it now.’ ‘I do, I do,’ said the grate- 
been only about 170,000 barrels, being less | ¢f ee Ord well, ah dear fellow” said aes 

W., ‘you know usnow. Howdoyou geton?| Be sure you draw your affairs into as nar- 
What are you going todo? ‘The poor man| row a compass as you can, and in method and 
stated that he had friends who could assist| proportion, time and other requisites proper 


= him when his certificate was obtained. ‘ But! for them.—Penn. 


than one-sixth of the whole amount; and the 
same is true of the export of wheat.—Bick- 
nell’s Rep. 
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THE FRIEND. 299 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. plan, would have partly divulged the secret, 


Bookselling after the Invention of Printing. 


Sometime between the years 1430 and 
1445, there lived in Mayence a rich gold- 
smith, whose name was John Fust or Faust, 
the first man who sold a printed book. His 
name has always been associated with that of 
Guttenberg and Schoeffer as one of the inven- 
tors of printing ; but, as is reasonably to be 
inferred, erroneously ; for in all the evidence 
with which the annals of typography supply | 
cuniary advances Guttenberg was able to 
bring his art into practical operation. Having 
vainly endeavoured to produce good print in 


sisting chiefly of bibles and psalters. In each 
us, he appears as the capitalist by whose pe-| . 


Jobn Faust, and my son-in-law, Peter Schoef- 
fer, in the famous city of Mentz upon the 
Rhine.” In this, as in every other instance, 


honesty proved to be the best policy ; for now 
ment, the capital lettersilluminated with blue, |that Faust had cleared up the mystery, he 


purple, and gold, after the manner of ancient} was no longer pursued as an imposter; and 
manuscripts, and they were sold as such atj ultimately we find him in 1466 in Paris, mak- 
manuscript price—namely, sixty crowns. | in 

About the year 1463, Faust went on a book-| nent agency for the sale of the productions of 
selling expedition through Italy, Germany, | his own and his son-in-law’s press. This, as 
and finally to Paris, with a stock in trade, con-| we shall presently see, he eflected. In the 
| midst of his labours, however, death overtook 
place there is every reason to believe he not| him. In that year the plague raged in the 
only busied himself in selling his bibles and| French capital, and John Faust fell a victim 
psalters, but organized agencies for the sale | to it, far away from his home and his friends. 
of his wares in hisown absence. Havingdis-| Such isa bare outline of the career of one 


and it was for that reason that the whole of 
their work was executed in exact imitation of 
writing. The Bible was printed on parch- 


g arrangements for establishing a perma- 


Strasburg, after expending a fortune, Gutten posed of as many of his folios as he could to 
berg returned to his native town, Mayence, | ihe Parisians at sixty crowns, he—unwisely 


and pees aeons ps av gold- | herhaps—reduced their price, first to forty, 
smith—maniiestiy a shrewd man 0 uSINCSS | und then to twenty crowns. 


saw, from the progress his fellow-citizen| excited the apprehension and the ire of the 


This naturally | 


of the parents of printing, and the sole father 
|of modern bookselling. John Faust (other- 
|wise John Hand) was the very reverse of 
‘such a necromancer and personal friend of 
the Evil One as tradition and error have suc- 


had made in his new method of producing | 
books, that the thing was likely to turn out a 
good speculation, and warmly embarked in it. | 
A partnership was speedily entered into, and| 
in 1445 a printing-press was set up in May- 
ence, fur taking impressions from the wooden | 
blocks with which Guttenberg commenced | 
his art. The goldsmith and his associate 
worked in secret, and for some time without | 
success; till Peter Schoeffer, an illuminator 
of manuscripts, and a confidential person in 
their employ, hit upon the expedient of mak- | 
ing movable metal types by means of punches| 
and matrices. Faust was so delighted with | 
Schoeffer for his ingenuity, that he not only | 
took him into partnership, but gave him his| 
daughter in marriage. This happened in 
1452. Much patience and capital were ex- 
pended even after this advance in the art| 
made by Peter Schoeffer. The first book 
they tried the new system on was the Latin} 
Bible, and before twelve sheets of it had been | 
printed, Guttenberg and Faust had expended | 
upwards of 4000 florins. Still they persever- 
ed, and after three years of laborious exertion, 
the Bible was completed.* A good number 
of this—the first of all first editions—having 
been struck off ready for the market, the next) 
thing was to devise means for disposing of| 
them, and it was determined that Faust should | 
travel with copies, calling them manuscripts. 
“ Tt is certain,” says Lambioet, “ that Faust, 
Schoeffer, and their partners, sold or exchang- 
ed in Germany, Italy, France, and the most/| 
celebrated universities, the books which they | 
had prioted.” This was a matter of very| 
great difficulty and delicacy. The process) 
by which the books were produced was a se- 
cret, which every person whom Guttenberg 
or Faust took into their employ was bound by 
oath not to divulge; to say that the bibles 
were produced otherwise than by the usual 








* This Bible—the first perfect printed book which | 
ever was issued—was a folio, in two volumes, consist- 
ing of 637 leaves, printed in large Gothic or German 
characters. It has no dite, and is known by bibliopo- 
lists as the “ Mazarine Bible,” a copy of it having been | 
discovered, long after it was printed, in the library of | 
Cardinal Mazarine, in the College des Quartre Nations. | 
Several other copies have since turned up, 





It is exe- 


cuted with wonderful accuracy and neatness, consider. with the pen and ink, but by a newly invented 


ing it was the first specimen of the press. 


libraires and scribes, of whom Paris was at| ceeded in picturing him. The truth is, he is 
that period the head quarters, there being no| often confounded with Jean-Frederic Faust, 
fewer than six thousand persons who subsisted|a charlatan and almanac-maker, who lived 


by copying and illuminating manuscripts. It| about a century after the goldsmith’s death, 


was not in nature that this large and import-|and upon whose history Goethe, the German 


ant body—who held their privileges under the | poet, constructed his celebrated play. No- 
university—should sit tamely by and see aj| thing could be more opposite than the charac- 
man selling for twenty crowns what they got| ters of the two men: the one a plodding, yet 
from sixty toa hundred for. The rapidity | withal liberal and far-sighted tradesman ; the 
with which Faust produced his pseudo-manu- | other a quack, but one, we may mention, not 
scripts, so as to supply the constant demands} quite unconnected with the mysteries of the 
which his low charges produced on his stock, | book-trade. ‘To insure his almanacs a large 
gave rise to a suspicion that he dealt with the | sale, he advertised them as having been annu- 
Evil One. This suspicion was strengthened | ally dictated to him by Beelzebub. ‘The con- 
when the transcribers—who were principally | founding of the two men took its rise most 
monks—set about comparing the various co-|likely from the cunning of the monks, after 
pies of Faust’s bibles. ‘They found a degree | the Reformation; of which, there is no ques- 
of resemblance in each of the books—even to| tion, the diffusion of the Bible, by means of 
the minutest dot—which they concluded could| the press, was the primary cause. ‘They 


only have been produced by supernatural | therefore owed John Faust no good-will for 


means. The enmity of the scribes against | the part he unwittingly took in destroying 
Faust as an 


underselling bookseller, now | their system, and tried to defame his mem- 


threatened to become a religious persecution. | ory by mixiog up bis life with that of a moun- 


The fraud once discovered, however, Faust’s | tebank. 
case was taken up by the civil power, and he| The venerable goldsmith, printer and book- 
was obliged to fly from Paris, to escape the seller, did not depart this life till he had plac- 
officers of justice. He returned to Mayence, | ed the Paris agency on a secure footing. The 
but found no rest there; wherever he had |name of the agent he employed was Herman 
sold his books, he had of course practised de-| de Statten, and the agency was carried on at 
ception, and the agents of justice were equal-| the house of one John Guymier,-as we learn 
ly clamorous for him in his native town. He|from a curious document found in a copy of 
withdrew to Strasburg. of Faust and Schoeffer’s edition of the Latin 
In the mean while, Mayenve was taken by| Bible. It is a deed of sale of the book to 
storm by Adolphus of Nassau. By this event | Tourneville, Bishop of Angiers, and runs 
Faust and Schoeffer’s journeymen were dis- | thus :-—* I, Herman, a German, workman of 
persed, and deeming themselves absolved | the honest and discreet John Guymier, sworn 
from their oath of secrecy, they carried the| bookseller of the university of Paris, acknow- 
invention into varjous parts of Europe, many | ledge to have sold to the illustrious and learn- 
of them setting up presses of their own. Then, |ed master William, of Tourneville, archbishop 
and not till then, Faust made a merit of ne-|and canon of Angiers, my most respectable 
cessity, and wrote and circulated a work in|lord and master, a Bible printed at Mentz 
which he described the whole process by|(Mayence) upon vellum, in two volumes, for 
which his books were executed. That there | the price and sum of forty crowns, which I 
should be no further doubt or ambiguity as to| have absolutely received, which also I ratify 
whether the productions of himself and part-| by these presents, promising to abide by the 
ners were manuscripts or print, he placed at|same, and guaranteeing my lord, purchaser of 
the end of his little book the following colo-| the said Bible, against any one who would 
hon or inscription :—* This present work,|dispossess him. In ratification of which [ 
with all its embellishments, was done, not| have hereunto affixed my seal, this fifth day 
of the month of April, in the year of our Lord 
art of casting letters, printing, &c., by me, | m.cCCCLXx. Herman.” By this we perceive, 
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that since they first came into Paris, the print.| ithe time of Thomas Gawthorp’s last return 
ed bibles were elevated in price. ‘from America, in 1778, gives some further 
It happened, unfortunately, that Herman of | particulars of him, and of the situation of af- | 
Statten failed to obtain any legal instrument fairs in Philadelphia : 
of naturalization in France ; and when he | * William Dilworth brought my brother, 
died—which he did a few years afier his mas- Thomas Gawthorp, home in a chaise ; he was | 
ter, Faust—his effects were confiscated as the | very feeble ; he can neither write, nor in any | 
property of a foreigner. ‘The books intrusted|way use his right hand. He says he was 
to him by Schoetier, and amounting in value twenty-seven days on his passage from Phila- 
to 1100 francs, were included in the confisca- | delphia to Falmouth ; he was in the former | 
tion. Schoeffer, however, obtained restitution | place when Washington and his army were in} S 
through the liberality of Louis Xl. It is a jit, also after he leit it, and William Howe took | 
striking illustration of the value and scarcity | possession of it without any opposition, many | 
of money at that period, that the King of |of the inhabitants rejoicing, though they had | 
France found it inconvenient to pay the sum | little left to give them, wanting almost every- 
—equal only to £45 6s. 8d.—at once ; but | thing necessary for the support of the body ;| 
did so in two yearly instalments ! 
{ Remainder next week.] 





















shillings per pound, and other things in pro- 
portion. Before he left the place, four pins 
sold for a halfpenny, and Friends wished to 
have bought him two yards of flannel to put 


THOMAS GAWTHORP. 





| might probably have consigned me to irre. 


Thomas Gawthorp, a fellow-labourer with | about him at sea, but could not get it. He 
Samuel Fothergill, in America, was born at|says his son James, who is settled in V irginia, | 
His father dying when he} suffered much; and for refusing to muster | 
he was put an apprentice; and | | when required by the Provinciale, he was tak- | 
en and marched two hundred miles, to Phila- 
,|delphia, with his hands tied behind him, and 
a gun on his back ; 
sent home again, but was not allowed to see 


Skipton, in 1709, 
was young, 
meeting with severe treatment, he, 
free from it, enlisted into the army. 

Whilst in that service, he attended a meet- 
ing at Skipton, wherein his mind was so af- 
fected by the powerful ministry of Mary 
Slater, that from that time forward he cael 
tinued to attend Friends’ meetings as oppor- 
tunities offered, and was brought into great 
exercise of mind on account of his situation ; 
yet he was not at liberty to have his dis- 
charge purchased, fearing that he might not 
stand his ground: one of the officers, observ- 
ing his distress, made him an offer of his 
release, upon payment of the money paid to 
him when he enlisted ; this, on solid conside- 
ration, he accepted, and left the army. 

Soon after this he married Isabel Cros- 
field, and settled near Kendal, and in a short 
time came forth in the ministry ; “ his mind 
being devoted to the service of his great Mas- 
ter, ‘and obedient to the manifestations of 
Truth, he grew in the gift received, and be- 
came a deep and able minister of the gospel ; 
diligently labouring, in the openings of life, 
for the exaltation “of Truth in the hearts of 
the people,” often having close and pertinent 
counsel to deliver, well adapted to their differ- 
ent states; ‘not in the wisdom of man, nor in 
the eloquence of words, but in the simplicity 
of the gospel, and with the demonstration of 
Divine authority. He, nevertheless, often 
found it his place to repress a too eager-de- 


to get| 


sire after words, by setting an example of| 


humble and awful worship in solemn silence.” 

He several times visited many parts of this 
nation, Scotland and [reland. He also visited 
Friends in America four times: from the last 
of these visits he returned “ much reduced 
in bodily strength ; but he was preserved in 
much peace, being clothed with innocency 
and sweetness, quietly waiting for his change, 
and having an evidence that his day’s work 
was nearly accomplished.” He departed 
this life the 29th of Ninth 


years. 


The following extract of a letter, written at 


he was not kept long, but 





his father, though then in Philadelphia.”— 
Fothergill’s Memoirs. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1831. 
BARBARA HOYLAND. 


Barbara Hoyland, a minister, of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, widow of William Hoy- | 
land, deceased Fourth month 23d, 1829, aged 
sixty-five years. 

She was born in London, in the year 1764. 


\trievable ruin. When I contemplate this sub- 
ject, L feel the strongest sensations of horror 
excited at my near ‘approach to destruction ; 
and my mind is humbled under a feeling of 
awful astonishment as well as gratitude.” 
From a snare into which she was very 
nearly entrapped, about her sixteenth year, a 


| common incident was, in the ordering of Pro- 


vidence, made the means of her delive rance. 
Sitting with her mother, a moth flew into the 
candle, struggled for a moment in exquisite 
tortures, and expired. ‘ How much like in- 
cautious youth!” observed her excellent pa- 
rent, “playing round the flare, till drawn 
within its power, caught and consumed.” 


beef and mutton sold at half-a-crown and three | This was so precisely applicable to Barbara, 


that she left the room weeping; and being 
followed by her watchful and tender widowed 
mother, disclosed to her the whole affair with- 
out reserve. 
She was deprived of both her parents before 
she had completed her nineteenth year, afier 
which she resided awhile in the family of an 
intimate acquaintance. Here she was engag- 
ed in a course of speculative reading, by 
which her mind became unhappily entangled 
in the specious snares of scepticism and infide- 
lity. She considered this as the most criti- 
cal period of her life; and adverting to it in 
her memorandums, she says: “ Blessed be 
the upholding mercy, that left not in this 
state of blind temerity, His miserably erring 
creature. Even whilst I lived as without God 
in the world, and was many times upon the 
point of trampling on his laws, I had a secret 
involuntary dependence upon his power, that 
all my acquired sophistry was not permitted 
to shake. Had it not been for this—had I 
lost the Witness forGod in my own heart, and 





Her parents, William and Sarah Wheeler, 
being members of the established church, 
brought her up in conformity to its rites and 
ceremonies ; but with an early initiation into 


the practice of these, they united many of the | 


follies, the dangers and temptations incident 
to a genteel education ; and thus, “ whilst in- 
structed by ordinance and precept, as chil- 
dren and members of the church of Christ, 
their rising offspring were, by practice and 
example, introduced into an acquaintance with 
those things most likely to captivate the mind, 
and lead it into the very vanities they were 


| taught to renounce.” 


Hence, though early favoured with the vis- 
itations of Divine love, Barbara lost the pre- 
cious effect of their tendering impressions, by 
the excitement of gay company and dissipat- 
ing amusements. 

“When about twelve years of age, her pa- 
rents introduced her to a dancing-school, 
which she attended for a quarter of a year. 


dissipation she feelingly describes ; and her 
father, who had been absent on account of his 





month, 1780, 
aged about seventy-one, a minister forty-seven | c 


health during part of the time, was on his re- 
turn home so sensible of the change, that he 
strictly forbade her accepting invitations from 
the company at the school. The consequen- 

ces of attending this school she thus deplores : 
‘My unstable feet had wandered to the very 


brink of a precipice, and a few more steps 


been suffered to follow these splendid visions, 
I have no other idea than that 1 must have 
been swallowed up in the gloomy gulph of 
atheism, or have trodden the more plausible 
path of deistical doubt and perplexity. 

About this time, circumstances of a trying 
nature completely dissolved the family com- 
pact, and the intimate connexion between 
‘kindred hearts and kindred joys !”’ 

Reviewing some of her previous trials and 
| bereavements, she remarks: “In this way 
| did it please Infinite Wisdom to suffer all my 
pleasant prospect to be stained at an early pe- 
riod, and indeed to tarnish the glory of all 
created things, in my view, for purposes the 
most wise and compassionate, Thi shaking 
of rest and dependence on sublunary things, 
proved only a prelude to that change of spir- 
itual experience, for which I have cause to 
commemorate gratefully his adorable name.” 

She continued in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don till she had attained the age of twenty- 





The deleterious effects of this short period of one, when she visited some of her relations 


in Yorkshire. During the time she spent 
among them, she was brought to serious re- 
flection on her own peculiar situation ; and 
her mind appears to have gradually recovered 
from the delirium of strongly excited passions 
and soaring conceptions, and from the shock 
which religious duties and obligations had re- 
ceived from the innovations of folly, false phi- 
losophy, and vain deceit; “ but though fa- 
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voured at seasons to experience something of | 
the efficacy of true faith, in that Being, on 
whose power the anchor of hope had fastened, 
even in the midnight darkness; yet she was 
not “entirely freed from a reliance upon her | 
own powers and abilities,” and was thereby 
kept from a settlement upon the only sure 
foundation, Jesus Christ, the Rock ofages. | 
About this time she became acquainted with 
William Hoyland, then a member of our So- 
ciety, and was eventually united to him by 
marriage. After this, they lived near Hands- 
worth Woodhouse, and she continued to at- 
tend her former place of worship. 
She was then little acquainted with the | 
principles of our Society, seldom conversed | 
with her husband upon religious subjects, and | 
three years elapsed before she attended one | 
of our meetings. At the expiration of this 
period, during ¢ a temporary abode at Shefheld, | 
she was one day prevented from attending | 


principles ; ; and aidine cautious not to a. drawn | 
beyond what she felt to be her duty, she 
thought it right also to adopt our practice in 
regard to dress, address, &c. 

‘The humble belief that she had endeavour- 
‘ed to follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and the calming influence of the Divine pre- 
sence, with which she was at this period re- 
markably favoured, supported her under many 
deep conflicts and trials of various kinds. 


She was admitted a member of our Society | 


in the year 1792, and about a year afterw ards 
first appeared as a minister in her own meet- 
ing at Woodhouse. 

‘In 1797, her husband, who had been pre- | 
viously re-admitted into membership, removed 
to Sheffield ; and during their residence there, 
| she was twice engaged in religious service in 
the families of Friends within her own Month- 
ly Meeting; and in 181%, she united with 
some others in paying a similar visit to 


her usual place of worship, and concluded to| Friends in Bristol. 


go to meeting with the Friends with whom | 


she was staying. | 
Her own ‘description of this remarkable op-| of her 


Some time previous to the last engagement, 


she experienced a severe trial in the decease | 


beloved husband and 


portunity is nearly as follows: ‘ Profound si-}Left now a widow under peculiarly trying | 


lence soon reigned over a large assembly of 


circumstances, she was induced, 


soon after 


two children. | 


ee d, “ ‘Oh Leal | ! Thou art able to de- 
lliver ;” and afterwards ack ded, “ Thanks be to 
God for his unspeakable gift ! A short time 
| before the final close, she was heard to sup- 


” 


plicate that the gates of mercy might be 
thrown open; and we doubt not that her 
prayer was graciously answered. 

The Moccasin Snake. — The moccasin 


snake is a large and horrid serpent to all ap- 
pearance, and there are ve ry te rrify ing stories 
related of it by the inhabitants of the South- 
le rn States, where the y greatly abound, partic- 
| uls arly in East Flori da ; ; that their bite is al- 
ways incurable, the flesh for 
|space about the wound, 
which then 


a considerable 
rotting to the 
becomes carious, and a general 
mortification ensues, which destroys ‘the pa- 
tient; and that there is no remedy to prevent 
lingering and miserable death, but by imme- 
| diately cutting away the flesh to the bone, for 
}some distance round about the wound. In 
shape and proportion of parts, they much re- 
|semble the rattlesnake, and are marked or 
clouded after the same manner, but their col- 
ours more dull and obscure ; and in — dis- 


be me, 


si j see © > > > 
people, and my thoughts involuntarily turned | her return from Bristol, to remove with her i ition seem to agree with that reptile, being 
on my own situation, and the possibility that | | remaining family, to Bradford ; and continued | 


I might not live through my confinement ;| 
and on the lot of a helpless infant, if it sur- | 
vived. These considerations were, however, | 
soon succeeded by perfect calmness and a 


reat degree of resignation, which ervaded | public meetings. 
, 
and a lively remembrance of | 


my whole mind, 
the early part of my life presented itself, when 
the mind, in some degree untainted, sought | 
acceptance with God. ‘The pure desire. of | 


there to “the close of life: travelling several | 
times as a minister in different parts of the | 
nation; sometimes engaged in family visits, 
and also in the weighty service of holding | 


She was sound in doctrine; and as she ad- 
| vanced in years, increasingly lively in the ex- | 
ercise of her gift; and being carelul to move | 
therein in the ‘right authority, we believe her | 


praying to him as I ought, once more reiurn-| labours were truly edifying to her Friends. 


ed, though I had indeed been long estranged 
from it. 


She entertained very humble views of her- 


The tears flowed from my eyes, and | self, and often moved ‘along under much dis- 


dropped upon my hands; [ could have kneel- | couragement, yet strengthened to maintain 


ed down, but there was no occasion ; the heart 
was already prostrated ; and in this prostra- 
en the soul worshipped its Creator. 

* At this juncture anelderly Friend, Tho- 
mas Colley, addressed, in the language of sup- | 
plication, the ‘Throne of Grace, on ‘behalf of 
those who, at a very early period in life, had | 
been visited with the Day-spring from on high, | 
and who had been separated by their delights | 
and delusions from the sure Word of prophe- 
cy ; had wandered from mountain to hill and 
from hill to mountain, until darkness had 
overtaken them, so that they had been ready 
to call evil, good, and good, evil ;—that in in- 
finite mercy the day might again be permit- 
ted to dawn, &c. It was all [ had desired i in | 


silence, and was a seal of confirmation to me | 


of spiritual worship, indelibly fixed on my 
mind, and of the efficacy of that living minis- 
try, which, flowing from the pure Source, 
can alone speak to edification.” 

Some time after this, at another meeting 
at Woodhouse, appointed by two female 
Friends travelling in the work of the minis- 
try, her mind was so confirmed, that she con- 
tinued from that time regularly to attend our 
religious meetings, though mostly held in si- 
lence; and keeping uoder the impressions 
with which she had been favoured, she be- 
came gradually convinced of the truth of our 


ithe warfare, and to kee sp the faith, she was| 


\enabled, through Divine mercy, to look for- 
| ward with a“ hope full of immortality.” 

She bore a long and trying illness with | 
much patience and Christian resignation ; and | 
‘although at times deeply tried by a sense of 
|poverty, she was not forsaken ; observing 
vpon one occasion—* There is no hope but 
what is founded on Christ.” Sustained by 
|this hope, her mind was throughout preserved 
} in great quietness, 

To a Friend who kindly attended upon ber, 
she expressed her feelings of gratitude for the 
| many comforts which surrounded her at that 
trying season, and for the remarkable manner 
|in which way had been made for her in former 
times; but, she observed, that she felt nothing 
that could exalt the creature; and remarked 
how much the covering of charity and humil- 
ity adorned the disciples of Christ ; adding, | , 
“ T think I feel love to all.” Her mind was, 
indeed, much clothed with love towards her 
Friends, and on one occasion, expressing her 
solicitude on their account, she said, “Oh! if 
Friends would but get hold of the seamless 





garment, humility! ‘That is what we want— 
this robe of the Saviour ;” adding, that if the | 


root were good, the branches would be good 
also. 


After passing through a proving season, she | 


slow of progression, and throw themselves in 
a spiral coil, ready for a blow, when attacked. 
They have one peculiar quality, which is this: 
' when discovered, and observing their ene my 
to take notice of them, they grad lually raise 
| their upper mandible or jaw until it falls back 
i nearly touching their neck, at the same time 
| slowly vi brating their purple forked 
| tongue, their crooked, poisonous fangs direct- 
ed right at you, gives the creature a most ter- 
| rifying appearance. ‘They are from three to 


four, and even five feet in le sneth, and as thick 


as a man’s leg ; they are not numerous, yet 


too common, and a sufficient terror to the 
miserable slaves, who are compelled to labour 


jin the swamps and low lands where they only 
| abound.— Late paper. 
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| Artof Floating.—Any human being who 


will have the presence of mind to clasp the 
hands behind the back, and turn the face to- 
wards the zenith, may float at ease, and i 

perfect safety in tolerable still water—aye, 
and sleep there, no matter how long. If, not 
knowing how to swim, you would escape 
drowning, when you find yourself in dee p wa 
jter, you have only to consider 
empty pitcher: let your mouth and nose— 
not the top part of your heavy head—be the 
highest part of you, and you are safe; but 
thrust up one of your bony hands, and down 


yourself an 


»| you go—turning up the handle tips over the 


pitcher. Having had the hap piness to prevent 
one or two drownings by this simple instruc- 
lion, says an exchange, we publish it for ~ 
benefit of all who either love aquatic sports, o 

| dread them.—Jbid. 


3e entreatable. 


Never aggravate. 
revile, or 


ill-names. 
as wellas unchristian. 


| 22, where it is said, 


Never 
It is unmannerly 
Remember Matt. v. 
* He that calls his bro- 
ther fool, is in danger of hell-fire.”"—Penn. 
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A SEPARATE PLACE FOR EACH THING, AND EVERY THING IN ITS PLACE. 


ORDER.—CAREFULNESS. 


If we properly considered our true interest, 
and indeed our own convenience, we should 
be led to see the importance of the moral in- 
fluence resulting from hadits of order. 

Even children perceive the beauty and ad- 
vantages of care and neatness ; and almost in- 
stinctively acquire the practice, from the ex- 
ample of those with whom they are associa-~ 
ted. 

Some persons plead, they have no turn for 
such things; and therefore they are excusa- 
ble for their neglect. © But this is a mistake. 
The real difficulty arises from a feeling of 
which some are scarcely conscious ; and which 
few are frank enough ta acknowledge. Is it 
not to save ourselves a little trouble? Is it not 
self-indulgence? ‘To be plain—is it not indo- 
lence? And does not the indulgence of this 
feeling cause more of our troubles and diffi 
culties than many are aware of? 

For instance,—if we have unnecessarily 
neglected a duty, or have left an article out of 
place, which might as well have been return- 
ed at the time; if we have done a thing indif- 
ferently which oucht to have been done well 
—or if we have failed to accomplish an object 
for want of due exertion ;—What is the rea- 
son ? 


Let us be honest, and examine it fair-, 





ly. Is it not that we have given way to the| 
feeling spoken of? And do we not find that 
this feeling gains strength by indulgence? 
But how are we to get rid of it?) The reply 
is, we must contend against it, and show it no 
quarter ; and little by little we will gain the 
mastery. Early life is the best time to erad- 
icate it; but it will yield to proper efforts, at 
all ages. 

You ask,—How is this to be effected ? The 
answer is, by learning to love labour. 
do this, you must study to make every kind of 
business a pleasure. ‘Toa great extent this 
can be done. For by carefully digesting, and | 
then adopting, 
tic mode of performing every duty, greater | 
precision and success will be atteshed:s 3; and 
being simplified and made easy, the perform- 
ance will become a pleasure. 
is more true than this; Whatever we feel we 
do weil, we take pleasure in doing : and is not 
the converse equally so? W hatever we feel | 
is not well done, affords us no satisfaction. If, 
therefore, we learn to do every thing well, 


will not the doing of every thing then be a| 


pleasure? Does not this correspond with our | 
own experience ! 

Difficulties will frequently occur, but these 
must not dishearten us, as nothing valuable 


But to! 


the most simple and sy stema- | 


For no position | 


trees convenient ? 


can be accomplished without effort; and for 
our encouragement we should always bear in 
mind that there is a way of doing everything, 
and if one method fails, we must try ano- 
ther. 

The principles of order and of neatness are 
so simple and so plain, that it needs’ but mod- 
erate attention to understand them; and but 
reasonable effort to put them in practice: but 
that effort must be continued and persevered 
in, until we succeed. For step by step we 
shall gain on our deficiencies ; and the con- 
sciousness of some progress will encourage 
further exertion. We should never forget 
that to become fitted to train others, it is es- 

| pecially needful we should first discipline our- 
selves. 

An eminent and successful agriculturalist, 
when asked what made a good farmer, re- 
plied, “ ‘To mind little things.” When we visit 
a neighbour who is remarkable for good man- 
agement, we are struck with the peculiar ef- 
feet and beauty of his arrangements: although 
perhaps at first we can hardly tell why. But 
when we come to analyze, we discover it is 

ithe result of attention to “ little things ;” pro- 
| viding places for things, and keeping them in 
their places. 

If, when we enter a house, we see scraps of 
paper, rags and pieces of thread scattered 
over the floor—if the dress of the housewife 
has been thrown upon her without care, and 
| perhaps soiled and torn: if her children are 
disorderly, uncombed and uncleanly, does it 
not affect us unpleasantly ? and, accustomed 
to better management, do we not turn from it 
with disgust? Are we at any loss to deter- 
mine that indolence is the cause of all this? 

|Can we doubt that if the housewife had pro- 

perly attended to “little things,”—was an 
early riser, and had made the best of her time 
—that her room, her dress, and her children, 
| would have been entirely the reverse, and in- 
stead of an offensive, would have presented an 
inviting appearance? For what is more be- 
|coming than a neatly dressed woman? or 
more delightfully interesting, than a family of 
clean and orderly children ? 

The mere circumstance of a small bag be- 
ing hung up in each room, and the scraps re- 
gularly deposited there, will promote habits 
of care and tidiness, beyond what could have 
been anticipated. This may seem a small 
matter, but it is the beginning of order ; and 
if strictly followed up, its influence will be felt 
‘throughout the whole family. 

But may not the same principles be applied 
elsewhere? Is there nothing to be done on 
the outside of the house? Let us examine. 
How is it with the fences, and the hedges, and 
the appearance of the dwelling? Are they 
all snug? Have you a supply of choice fruit 
And of such grape-vines 
| as will stand the winter; and are they kept 

well trimmed? Have you a wood- house? Is 
>it well supplied with fuel, and neatly arrang- 
‘ed? How i is it with the garden and the front 
yard—and the lane—and the barn-yard, and 
| the barn? Are they in good condition? Have 

you scrap-bags there? or, in other words, 
have you suitable places for unsightly things 
—for such things as cause disorder, and litter 
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your premises ; and serve as examples of mis- 
management and waste to those about you ? | 
If you have not, why is it? How can you} 
expect them to be careful, when you are care- 
less; to be industrious when you are slothful ; 
and to be saving, when you are wasteful? If 
you permit this state of ‘things, do you not en- 
courage it? and is it not really teaching them | 


the reverse of what your interest requires? | 


Do you not see it? If you do, then rouse up | 
to your duty ; and set a better example for 
the future. For do you not remember, that | 
whenever you have done so, how pleasant has | 
been the result? Shall the example of a wise | 
Providence be lost upon us, and shall we not 
be improved by what was intended for our in- 
struction as well as our benefit? Observe the 
operations of nature! How beautiful! How | 
admirably adapted to their end !—the order— | 


the regularity—the wonderful economy ! 
nothing in vain—nothing wasted—nothing 
lost ! 


But you say you have not time to attend to | 
these things : are you aware how much of 
your time, as well as your property, will be | 

saved in the end? In laborious matters we 
may be industrious, and yet omit small ones | 
through negligence. 

You rise early of course, but is all your 
time employed to the best advantage? Do 
you note the fragments of it that are wasted | 
by yourselves, and by those around you! You | 
see then it is not for want of time; it is for| 
want of properly employing it—it is for want 
of method ; and no one can fill up the full 
measure of his usefulness without it. Youare | 


saving of your money, then why not econo- | 


mize your time. 

We should all remember that it is our duty, | 
and indeed our interest, to instruct others as | 
well as to improve ourselves ; and it may be 
truly said, that he who can accomplish and | 
teach others te perform with ease a double | 
amount of duty, is as much a benefactor as he 
who causes the * two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before.” To assist you 


in the object contemplated, provide a small | 


book with but two leaves, and as they occur 
to you, note in it such little matters as may 
require care ; you will then be able to attend 
to many things which are now neglected, be- | 
cause not thought of ata leisure time. But) 
this book must ‘be examined daily, and clean- | 
ed up as often as possible ; for if the items 
are suffered to accumulate, the book will lose 
its virtue. 

Are there not some other things to be look- 
ed after? Where are your implements of la- 
bour—your ploughs; your harrows; your 
hoes and your shovels; your forks; your 
rakes and your scythes? Are they in good | 
condition, and in their proper places ; ; or are 
they scattered about and exposed to the wea- 
ther, and some of them mislaid, or lost ? 

Have you a tool-house? Have you a work- 
shop ? if you have not, there must then be 
some disorder; and is not that the cause? 
Fora deficiency of care in one respect gene- 
rally leads to it in others; and it is the habit 
of care you must acquire. 

Would you know the secret of having things 
keep in their places ; then’ provide suitable 








| places for them ; and have a distinct and se- 
| parate place for each. 


| But these places 
easy of access; and the articles must be ar- 
ranged with some taste, and so as to produce 
a pretty effect. This will be pleasant to the 
jeye, and will awaken a feeling of interest in 


of 500 yards. 


| 


those in your employ, and each one will take | 


pleasure in promoting the object. To ensure 
| success, however, you must go further. You 
must mark in outline the exact shape of each 
article upon the wall or partition against which 
it may be placed. ‘Try it, and you will be 
|astonished at the result; it will act like a 

\charm in restoring things to their places. 


so large, 


| And from it you will derive a further advan. | 


tage, as you will thereby be enabled at a 
|glance to see exactly what implements and 
tools belong to you, and more pains will be 
| taken to kee p them fit for use. And if at any 
time they should be left out of place, or be 
| lent to a careless neighbour, you will be con- 


—-— 
yards from the 
the sides of which 


Twenty-five 
| entrance ts a sort of room, 


must be convenient and | present a brilliant and wonderful appearance. 
|The writer, who entered the cave with a lan- 


terb, says: 

‘1 had not proceeded fur, before I entered 
the principal chamber, that, by a single light, 
presented the most magnificent scene I ever 
beheld. The ceiling of this splendid cavern 
is some twenty feet high, and of a hectagon 
form, the whole ce iling presenting a shining 
surface, as though it was set with diamonds.” 

Very near the mouth, another writer says, 
there is a stone shaped like a horse, but not 
being only about three feet high: 

«“ The head, neck, and the body are entire- 
ly finished, and a part of one hind-leg and all 
the rest is solid stone. The neck is made of 
three pieces, and stuck or fastened together 
something like cabinet-makers put the corners 


of drawers together, (dove-tailed) ; the rest is 


|tinually reminded of it until they are return- | 


ed, and thus often saved from loss. 

The good effects of the plan will not stop 
here, for its successful operation will be a va- 
\luable example in the neighbourhood, and a 

| practical illustration of the beauty and useful- 
ness of order. 

| It will also serve to fix in the minds of those 
about you, a principle applicable in various 
other forms, and it will gradually produce an 
| effect upon their habits that will, more or less, 


| influence all their conduct. 


Miavon. 


| Note——The diagram at the head of this 
article is a copy of a closet recently fitted up, 
and comprises most of the tools that would 
be needed for a family. For a farmer, a 
| greater variety would of course be required. 
| But the design of the plate is to show that 

‘any set of tools or implements may be so ar- 

ranged as to present a symmetrieal and taste- 
io appearance ; by selecting some prominent 
|article as a point or centre, ‘and radiating, or 
| otherwise arranging the others around it. 

The tools are secured in their places by 

staples made of wire, and by small brass or 
iron hooks, or by nails. One of the awl 
| handles is hollow, and contains about a dozen 
‘blades of different shapes, each of which will 
fit firmly into the other handle. The shape 
of the tuols as there represented, was marked 
‘out by a small stiff brush, and with ink.— 
|The cost of the tools, at retail price, was 
| $8 67.-—Farmers Cabinet. 


cave was recently discovered in Howard coun- 
ity, between Glasgow aud Cooper’s bottom. 
One of the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
wanting rock to build, went to an adjacent 
jbill-side for the purpose of quarrying them. 


emitted, plainly indicating that the hill-side 
was hollow beneath; and, proceeding to re- 
| move the dirt cove ring the surface, he disco- 
vered a wall built of stone, evidently by human 
hands. 





|we first believed, 


Wonderful Cave.—A most extraordinary | 


je striking the earth with a hoe, a sound was | 


This he displaced, and it gave him | 


entrance to the mouth of a cave, which he | 


found a most-extraordinary natural curiosity. 


| 


}one side are very smooth. 


all solid.” 

In another part of the cave the walls on 
On these walls 
numerous letters, figures, and hieroglyphics 
appear, most of which, however, are so de- 
faced as to render them unintelligible. Nev- 
ertheless, the figures 1, 2, 6, and 7, are quite 
plain. Just above these figures, the le ers 
DON andCARLOare legible. Further 
on, the letters J. H. S. appear on the wall. 
An arm of the main cavern has also been dis- 
covered, and has been explored some 200 
yards, A writer says: 

“ The walls and ceiling of this extraordi- 
nary cave are pretty much the same as in the 
other rooms. ‘The walls have a peculiar and 
extraordinary brilliancy, occasioned, | disco- 
vered, from the fact that, instead of stone, as 
we found them to be of a 
metal, very much resembling sulphate of iron, 
but more of a silvery appearance. We had 
not proceeded very fur, before we heard a 
rumbling noise that occasionally broke upon 
our ear in notes the most thrilling and melo- 
dious I ever heard. We stood for a conside- 
rable time in breathless silence, to catch the 
most enchanting sounds that ever greeted the 
ear of man, and it was only at an interval that 
we could summon courage to explore its 
source, which we did, and were much sur- 
prised to find it proceeded from a gushing 
spring in the side of the wall. ‘The sounds 
we heard we found to be produced by the fall 
of the water, and varied by the current of air 
before alluded to, which we then found to be 
very strong. We each took a hearty draught 
of the limpid water of this gushing spring, 
and, after surveying the diamond wall of the 
greatest natural curiosity in the world, we 
commenced retracing our steps to its mouth, 
when we found it to be quite dark, and eight 
o'clock at night.”——-Missouri Statesman, 


Excuse faults in others, own them in your- 
selves, and forgive them against yourselves, as 
you would have your Heavenly Father and 
Judge forgive you. Read Prov. xvii. 9, and 
Matt. vi. 14,15. Christ returns and dwells 
upon that passage of his prayer, above all the 
rest, forgiveness, the hardest lensen to man, 


The cave has been explored to the distance ! that of all other creatures most needs it. Penn. 




















THE FRIEND. 





Take all occasions of rendering small ser-|its, the more effectually to aid the work ;/of Nature.’ This work, though very unpre- 
vices; remembering that ‘small matters} thus unitedly to labour for the establishment | tending, is one of unquestionable merit. ‘The 
win great commendation.” ‘The reason is, | of select schools and family schools; and to | author, who is anonymous, evidently possesses 
that small services are continually in use| furnish books suited for their use, in accord-|a vivid perception of the charms of nature, 
and in view ; whereas an opportunity to prac- | ance with the long-cherished exercise of the | which he portrays in language at once fresh, 
tise any great virtue but rarely occurs.—— 7 il. Society. The report was adopted, the com- simple and beautiful; occasionally offering 
lotson. |mittee appointed by the meeting, and the) passages full of spirit and poetic power. ‘The 

— — ————$__—= | Quarterly Meetings were directed to perform |work will possess additional interest to 
rE p HE FRIEND | their portion of labour embraced in the plan. | many readers from its being pervaded by a 
° The minutes of the Meeting for Suflerings, | refined and elevated feeling, and by a spirit 
ee SIXTH MONTH, 14, 1845. which were read, exhibited evidence of due! of cheerful piety. ‘x 
ge I = |altention to some of the important concerns| “In describing the beauties of the visible 
'confided to that body, It appeared that meet-| universe, the poet appears never to lose sight 
ing had given a wide circulation to the Ad-| of its-Author, nor of its intimate relation with 
dress on the subject of Slavery, which was | the intellectual and moral nature of man. He 
prepared by it about the time of our last| discovers a tendency of thought and feeling 
Yearly Meeting; and had received very sat-| in unison with that of the great moral poet of 
isfactory accounts of the reception of this ap- | the present age—— 
peal in the slaveholding states: that the meet- 








The Tract Association have issued their 
Moral Almanac for 1846. We have run over 
its pages, and believe it equals in interesting 
and iustructive matter any of its predecessors. 
We wish especially to call the attention of 
Friends io distant neighbourhoods, to the im- 


portance of having it early introduced into the * Whose voice proclaims 


t = that en wisi that it | @8 had also presented to Congress a remon- How exquisitely the individual mind,— 
ae hieiens - esnective vic an: the ng j 
Peres OF: Sa epee pe base strance against the annexation of Texas to wees ee tothe external world 


may foreclose the way of the trashy almanacs 


Is fitted, and how exquisitely too— 
that flood the country. 


(Theme this, but little heard of among men)— 
The external world is fitted to the mind.’ 


this Union, as a measure calculated to extend 
|and perpetuate the appalling evils of slavery ; 
— and to embroil our country in war, which the : 

New York Yearly Meeting. | Gospel of Peace forbids. ; “If we were asked to point out a 7 - 

We are indebted to an obliging correspon-} j In connexion with this subject, that meet- | t oe a we a paar ae al J 
dent for the following account : ing had also prepared an address on the prac- | P SOSUH UO, WO SRONIG perhaps che the. Lanes 
tice of dealing in, and using, articles which on hearing of the death of Caroline B . 

The Yearly Meeting of New York conven- are the produce of the unrequited toil of the |‘ Phe Barefoot Boy,’ ‘ Niagara,’ * The Pall 
ed on Second-day, the 26th of Fifth month— | pondman, and querying how far we are clear Crickets,’ and, lastly, and inost, especially, 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders having of thus strengthening the hands of the oppres- F The Ww hite Mountains.’ Some parts of 





> . . | Ts , « . © 

been held on the Seventh-day preceding. ‘sor and the bonds of the oppressed. ‘This| : Niagara are very graphic, and recall to our 
ear . ‘ « | i ~ " 
The attendance of members was not mate-| document was transmitted to the subordinate |™!%d more perfectly and livingly the inter 

rially different from the few preceding years meetings. esting features of this unique phenomenon, 


—perhaps rather less numerous—and of the; The proceedings of that meeting met the | ‘han any other piece of poetry we have met 
missing, a number were of those who have | approbation of the Yearly Meeting, with the with. , ; , 

long occupied conspicuous positions in the| exception of a minute of ‘advice on the sub." We may add, in conclusion, that the pre- 
body ; the weight of whose spirits, and whose | ject of the difficulties in New England Yearly | sent collection of poems, (if we are not much 
salutary counsel, have often afforded strength | Meeting, which had been sent down, and | mistaken,) will grow in favour, on reperusal, 
to the feeble, and refreshment to the weary. | which had so burdened many minds, that) with all true lovers of nature.” 


‘The examination into the state of the So-| much disunity therewith was expressed. _ 
ciety, as reported by the Quarterly Meetings,| Besides the attendance of several Friends Agenis Appointed. 


P . ndence i . wor a d Tr . seth ‘ . ¥ ° 
——e much aa — ae ere n from other Y = rly Meetings, we had the a Samuel Dennis, Dover, New Hampshire. 
’ -t suffered to) pany 280 ¢ ohel ( . ; ; 
the things of the world, are ye I pany of John Pease and Isabel Casson, from| Samuel S. Hallo vay, Smyrna, Harrison 


é ‘ 2 I ence over the minds of! Eyal ee" J . 
have an undue influence over England. | county, Ohio, instead of Robert 8. Halloway, 


r s ‘ing their legitimate Spistle i iv . 
many amongst us, producing their legitum Epistles having been received from all the | removed from the place. 
fruits,—alienation from the purity and sim-) other Yearly Meetings of Friends, anda com- | ais 
plicity of our profession. | mittee having been appointed to essay replies | 


Wanted, 


Quarterly Meetings, by two Friends, (man therly regard, those essays were produced on |. By a Young Man from England, a situation 
and wife,) was given to a committee, as usual | Sixth-day morning and read ; and these hav- |!" @ Store, where he would have an opportu- 
in such cases—the man appearing for both, | ing afresh introduced the living and exercised | ®!'Y of learning the business, and being made 
on account of his wife’s illness; and after a| members of the body into near and tender | ¥!ly acquainted with book-keeping. The 
patient hearing, it resulted in reversing the sympathy, not only one with another, but also | *8® of the young man is eighteen and a half 
decision of that meeting, and restoring) with the wrestling Seed, wherever its allot-| Years. 

them to membership. This case affords a| ment—under a thankful sense of the unmerit- | Application to be made to Ingram Park, 
striking proof of the care with which the | ed favours which had from time to time been | 8TOCe!s No. 465 Market street, 

rights of members are guarded by our re-/| bestowed upon us during the sittings of the Sixth month, 1845, 

ligtous polity ; and it is understood the deci- meeting——aflurding the consoling assurance |e 


sion was based on an error in the proceed- | that although we had not witnessed a time of| _Dt®0, in this city, the 27th of Fourth month last, af- 
ings. |great abounding, we nevertheless had much | me een mae which she bore with on oe 

1 . : -a | signs .» Ruta Reeve, widow of the late Samuel 

rhe committee on the subject of Schools, reason to trust that the Lord still condescends | Reeve, of Greenwich, N, J., in the eighty-first year of 
appointed last year, to confer together for the | to remember the dust of Zion, and strengthen |her age: She was a consistent member of our Reli- 
purpose of devising some means to carry out, | her poor to trust in Him, the meeting conclu- | gious Society, a careful observer of our testimonies, 
more fully, the concern of the meeting on this | ded its labours for the present year. and diligent attender of meetings. Her end was peace- 


: . all ful, having a perfect assurance of acceptance with her 
interesting subje e ort, embracing ’ 5 : 
resting subject, made a report, em 5 canes Lord, whom she had loved from her youth. 


a plan of a central committce, in the city, ap- 7 
s 7 - 7 . f , on the 8th instant, Saran Penxxock, a member 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting, and enenanies| We had intended to notice the book referred of the Western District Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 


committees appointed by the Quarters, to-| to below, having been furnished with a copy, | phia, aged seventy-five years. 


An appeal from the decision of one of the | to these valued and comforting tokens of bro-| 








gether to forma standing committee on the| but give place to a correspondent. ES te eee See Eine Y 
subject of education; the latterto open volun-| « E. C. & J. Biddle have just published a PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE & CO., 
tary subscriptions within their respective lim-| neat little volume of poems, entitled ‘ Echoes No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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